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THE USE OF ANIMAL FORMS IN ORNAMENTAL ART. 

By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A. 




CHAPTER VI. 

]ISH forms, we often find, are introduced together 
with other marine types, as symbols of maritime 
power; the form ordinarily introduced is that 
known as the dolphin, one so far conven- 
tionalised as to bear but little resemblance to 
the real animal so called. An old writer tells us 
that the " Dolphin is reckoned the King of 
Fishes, as the Lion is of Beasts, and many fabulous stories are 
told of Him by those who, pretending to see further into the 
Nature of Things than is possible for us to do, spread abroad 
their own Inventions among the Credulous for certain Truths. 
These inventors of groundless Stories have told us that the Dol- 
phin is so much admired and beloved by the other Fishes that 
they follow him about as their Leader and Chief. These Fancies 
have been borrowed from the Ancients, who have left us many 
Ridiculous Notions, which some of the Moderns think them- 
selves obliged to believe because of their Antiquity. The poet 
Li'cophron says Ulysses bore a Dolphin on his Shield because 
his son Telemachus, being yet very young, fell into the Sea, 
where he was taken up by Dolphins and laid upon the Shore." 




In classic Art examples of the dolphin are very abundant. Many 
such may be seen in the British Museum. It is also a favourite 
device in mediaeval and modern heraldry ; when introduced it 
is almost always " embowed," i.e. bent into a curve like a bow, 
as though springing from the water. It was in the Middle 
Ages the especial device of the Dauphins, the eldest sons of the 
kings of France, who bore as their arms those of France, 
marshalled with this charge, a blue dolphin on a golden shield. 
An old herald affirms that " Fishes are the emblems of Silence, 
because having no lungs they cannot form any sort of voice. 
They also represent Watchfulness, because they sleep very little, 
or not at all ; for if they ever happen to slumber it is so lightly 
that the least noise or any sudden light doth awaken them. 
Some have made them the hieroglyphic of health ; and as they 
keep to their element they may represent those who never for- 
sake their country, their prince, or their honour." 

Dercetis, a Syrian maiden, threw herself into a lake near 
Ascalon, and was changed into a fish. She was, therefore, 
worshipped by the Syrians as a goddess. , The upper part of 
her statue represented a beautiful woman, while the lower part 
terminated in the tail of a fish. She was probably identical 
with Dagon, one of the great deities of the Philistines. The 
common device of the heralds, the mermaid, is, we need scarcely 



stop to point out, very similar in character. Another of these 
ancient myths is that of the Pristrix, the sea monster sent to 
devour Andromeda. In ancient Art it is always represented 
with draconic head, the neck and breast of a beast, having 
fins in place of the fore-legs, and the body and tail of a fish. 
This form was generally selected by the early Christians in their 
representations of the creature that swallowed Jonah. 

The hippocampus is another form frequently met with in 
ancient Art. It is a fabulous monster, having the head and 
forequarters of a horse, the body and tail of a dolphin. The 




Fig. 60. 

horses that draw the car of Neptune over the waves are almost 
invariably of this form . 

Several kinds of fish were considered sacred by the Egyptians, 
and little figures of them are often found during the progress of 
excavations. The Egyptian collection in the British Museum 
contains a large number of these. 

Fishes and other marine forms are often introduced as acces- 
sories ; thus in the Assyrian slabs the form of the waves is so 
conventional, that any one unaccustomed to the study of these 
ancient remains would hardly conclude that a representation of 
water was at all intended, were it not that the numerous fish 
represented leave no possibility of doubt as to the intention. 
In the same way, in the bronze room of the British Museum 
devoted to Greek and Roman antiquities is a figure of Orion 




Fig. 61. 

I crossing the sea ; seven fishes are introduced to further indicate 
the scene where the circumstance represented occurs. In 
another instance the head of a marine deity is represented on a 
circular disk ; round the cheeks are two dolphins, their tails 
interlacing beneath the chin, and around the head are other 
dolphins, crabs, shrimps, and various sea shells. 

Several very interesting mosaics from Carthage, a state essen- 
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tially maritime, are preserved in our national collection. Many 
of these are almost entirely composed of designs introducing 
various forms of fish and other marine creatures; the long- 
snouted wrass, swordfish, perch, lobster, mullet, tunny, eel, and 
prawn, are readily recognised, and great use is also made of 
the more conventional form of the dolphin. 

Fish forms are frequently found in blazonry, ordinarily either 
as an allusion to the name of the person bearing them, or as an 
indication of some connection between the bearer and the sea. 
Some of these allusions are tolerably clear, as in the case of the 
barbels borne by the family of De Barre ; but others are very 
whimsical and far-fetched'; the family of Atsea, for example, 
bears three shrimps on the arms, being creatures that are found 




of many of our readers. The original is preserved in the 
Vatican, but it must be so familiar to almost every one, from the 
casts or illustrations of it that abound, that we need not stay 
to dwell upon its nature. The myth has been several times 
treated in classic Art. Virgil, Sophocles, and other ancient 
writers give the story. Laocoon, we are told, was a Trojan, and 
priest of Apollo. He tried to dissuade his countrymen from 
drawing within the city the famous wooden horse that was at 
once an object of veneration to them and the source of their woe. 
To show the danger to which they were so treacherously exposed, 
and to dissuade the people from paying honour to an object so 
unworthy of it, he hurled a spear into its side. His counsels 
passed unheeded, and while he was preparing to offer a sacrifice 



Fig. 62. 



at sea. The luce, or pike, the roach, herring, and barbel, are 
the forms most commonly seen.. The family of Shelley bears 
three golden whelk-shells, the opportunity for a punning allusion 
to the name being too great to be resisted ; while the family of 
Tregarthick has the extraordinary charge of two lobsters claws, 
boiled, evidently, as they are red on a field of silver. 

Of the various reptile forms the serpent stands pre-eminently 
forward, and we proceed, therefore, briefly to indicate its influ- 
ence in classic Art, amongst the nations of antiquity, as seen 
in the temples that fringe the Nile or that are perishing amidst 
the rank vegetation of the forests of Mexico arid Central America ; 
and, lastly, in Christian Art. 

The group known as the Laocoon will at once rise to the mind 




Fig. 63. 

to Poseidon two serpents were seen swimming to the Trojan 
coast. They rushed on Laocoon and his two sons, who re- 
mained by the altar, and killed them before the affrighted 
multitude. Why they suffered this fearful death is differently 
affirmed : according to some versions of the legend, it arose 
from his attack on the horse, a creature sacred to Poseidon, 
while others say that it sprang from the displeasure of Apollo 
at his having married contrary to his will. A third version is, 
that Laocoon, as a prominent public* character, suffered vica- 
riously as an indication of the displeasure of the god against the 
whole nation. 

The serpent was also regarded as the symbol of eternity ; and 
as an emblem of renovation, from its annually shedding and 






Fig. 64. 



Fig. 65. 



renewing its skin, was especially attributed to iEsculapius. It 
also figures in representations of the Fates and Furies of classic 
mythology. Homer mentions only one, Gorgo, but in the 
writings of Hesiod the names of three are given — Stheno, 
Euryale, and Medusa. These frightful creatures of fancy had 
brazen claws, and their heads had for hair a mass of writhing 
and hissing serpents. Those who gazed on them were turned to 
stone. Perseus, however, killed Medusa, avoiding the necessity 
of looking at her when attacking her, and the consequent penalty, 
by watching her reflection on his burnished shield. Minerva 
afterwards placed a Medusa in the centre of her breast-plate, or, 
according to other representations, in the middle of her shield. 

The serpent has almost invariably been regarded as the symbol 
of evil power, and, when worshipped, has been regarded with 



Fig. 66. 

fear rather than love. Almost all mythologies produce some 
great hero who destroys this malignant foe. Python is slain by 
Apollo, Kaliya is slain by Vishnu, Nidgard is banished by 
Wodin to the depths of ocean, and the dragon- slaying exploit 
of our own St. George (Fig. 59, from a Norman church) is only 
another manifestation of the same myth. Fig. 60 is an illus- 
tration of serpent- worship from an Egyptian wall painting. The 
serpent figures very largely in Mexican work. The great temple 
in the capital city was built entirely of large stones, fashioned 
like interlacing snakes ; and amongst the ruins of Yucatan, at 
Uxinal, is a structure having two massive walls of stone 128 feet 
long and 70 feet apart. The sides facing each other are carved 
with gigantic serpents which run the whole length of the walls. 
Any of our readers who feel sufficient interest in the subject can, 
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on turning to Squier's " Serpent- worship in America," find 
numerous other examples both figured and described. Fig. 66 is 
from a Mexican MS. 

In Christian Art the serpent, or asp, is often represented as in 
Fig. 62, trampled under foot, to denote the triumph of the good 
over the evil principle. Our illustration is from an effigy in the 
Temple Church. 

Though the serpent is thus ordinarily employed, both in 
ancient and modern times, and by Pagan and Christian, as a 
symbol or emblem, undoubtedly many illustrations might be 
brought forward where its introduction arises solely from the ease 
with which its lithe and flexible form may be treated ; hence we 
often see it in modern jewellery as a ring or bracelet — an idea 
we venture to think essentially vulgar and repulsive. Fig. 63 is 
from a printer's mark of the Middle Ages. 

Other reptile forms are less commonly met with. The tortoise 
figures in two or three instances in the classical remains in the 
British Museum. It is in one case associated with Venus ; but 
was more especially sacred to Hermes, the corresponding deity 
to the Mercury of the parallel mythology. The beliefs of the 
Greeks and Romans were, we need scarcely say, very similar, 
though the attributes were at times somewhat different, and the 
names bestowed were not identical. 

The lizard figures largely in old work, but is more especially 
met with in Christian Art ; not indeed from any particular 
meaning ordinarily attached to it, but because, less repulsive 
from its associations than the serpent and dragon, it with equal 



readiness lent itself to ornamental requirements, and is therefore 
largely found in the old MSS. or entwined amidst the foliage of 
the stone-carving of our cathedrals and other Mediaeval 
buildings. 

The British Museum gives us one example of a frog-headed 
goddess, and the crocodile figures from time to time in ancient 
examples therein preserved. Arsinoe, or Crocodilopolis, the 
leading city in Middle Egypt, was the chief seat of the worship 
of this creature. A large effigy of an alligator occurs on a high 
hill in Ohio, the work of a people of whom nothing is now 
known. The city of Nismes bears a golden crocodile on a field 
of blue as its heraldic device, and the form is occasionally met 
with elsewhere in blazonry. 

Descending to still lower organisms, the sacred beetle of the 
Egyptians (Fig. 61) at once occurs to the mind ; examples of it 
are exceedingly common in all collections of Egyptian anti- 
quities. Fig. 64, the bee, is from a coin of Ephesus. The coins 
of the Greek colony ofMetapontum frequently bear on one side a 
grasshopper, the device also, it will be remembered, of Gresham, 
the founder of the Royal Exchange. The bee and the butterfly 
also occur in English heraldry. Many species of insects 
are very beautiful both in form and colouring, and would well 
repay a more attentive regard at the hands of our designers. 
Fig. 65 is but one illustration of many that might be given, con- 
firmatory as we believe of our commendation. Even where not 
actually introduced in work, the colour suggestions they afford 
would often be found of service and value. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



G. DoriS, Painter. 



ALMS-GIVING. 
[Frontispiece) 



J. Saddler, Engraver. 




JUDGING from the countenances of the group of 
mendicants which almost bar the entrance to the 
church, one would assign this scene to a Spanish 
locality ; the lady herself, too, has many of the 
characteristics, both in person and in dress, of 
the upper class of females of that country. Only 
in Spain or in Italy — in the latter preeminently — 
would such a gathering be allowed at the church-door. But how- 
ever unwelcome and importunate these beggars may be in reality, 
they form a very attractive group pictorially : with the alms-giver 
as a central figure, who is in the act of dropping a coin into the 
hat of a black-eyed child carried in the arms of an elder sister, as 
it seems, for the girl is too young to be its mother. Looking at 
the position of the child's feet, she must be a cripple, so twisted 
are they. Behind this group is an old man, blind probably, but 
evidently an urgent beggar, if not an impostor, notwithstanding 
the rolls of beads he carries in his hands as aids to devotion. We 
like better the looks of the dog, his faithful companion : his plea, 
as he turns up his eyes to the donor of gifts, is irresistible. The 
opposite side of the composition shows a miscellaneous grouping, 
but neither among them, nor, indeed, among the others, is there 
the least appearance of extreme destitution : even the children are 
round-faced and plump. In the background is seated a handsome 
young mother with a babe. In front of her is a blind woman — at 
least her eyes are closed — who has three children under her 
charge ; and in the foreground is a young girl .of interesting fea- 
tures, and with hair flowing gracefully over her neck and shoulders : 
she, it may be assumed, is a wandering musician, as a tambourine 
is in her hand. 

COMICAL DOGS. 
Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 

Every phase, real or assumed, of dog-life Landseer made the 
subject of his pencil ; farce, comedy, or tragedy, it has well been 
said, is to be found in some of his groups. 

1U 



' Comical Dogs ' was exhibited at the British Institution in 1836 ; 
it has never been engraved till now, but there is a recent engra- 
ving, by Mr. T. O. Barlow, A.R.A., of the finished study for this 
picture, called ' Little Strollers.' Whether the animals were 
sketched from the life, being dressed up for the occasion, or 
whether the composition suggested itself to the artist's mind when 
humorously disposed, and was afterwards worked out without 
models, there is no record, but we should be inclined to think the 
former ; anyhow, here they are, certainly a comical pair. The 
Scotch terrier, with his cap stuck all awry on his head, and his 
eyes half closed, yet looking canny, seems to be "unco' fou ; " at 
his feet lies his master's mull for snuff. A more sedate face has 
his companion, and she is able to carry herself steadily though 
seated on her hind legs ; but the short pipe in the mouth is sug- 
gestive of a bad habit, especially in a female, which even the snow- 
white cap, high-crowned, and apparently "got up" by the hands 
of some skilful French laundress, almost fails to balance on the 
score of respectability. There is wonderful life in the countenances 
of both dogs, though the expression of each is so different. 



JOHN HENRY FOLEY, RA. 
Engraved by G. Stodart, from the Bust by Thomas Brock. 

This bust may be accepted as a tribute of the respect and 
esteem a pupil entertained for his master, Mr. Brock having been 
many years in the studio of Foley. Mr. Brock modelled this bust 
solely for the pleasure of doing it, Foley giving him several sittings 
for it a few months prior to his lamented death. 

We have had many opportunities of recording our opinions of 
the genius of Foley ; it is, therefore, unnecessary for us to touch 
upon the subject again, further than to say tnat his name must 
always stand among the greatest of British sculptors. It may, in 
fact, be questioned whether any sculptor of modern times, what- 
ever his nationality, has produced finer and grander equestrian 
statues than did John Henry Foley. Mr. Brock has produced a 
striking and life-like bust of his deceased friend and preceptor. 
We should have preferred it, however, without the cap he wore in 
the studio, which certainly detracts from the dignity and expressive- 
ness of the face. 



